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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

A  mile  of  bookstores  in  Kanda ;  a  mile  of 
Ginza's  department  stores  and  cafes;  a  mile  of 
cherry-blossoms  in  Ueno  Park;  a  mile  of 
crowded,  swarming  slums  in  Senju — which  is 
Tokyo?  The  silk-kimonoed  strollers  looking  at 
the  cherry-blossoms,  the  eighty  thousand  stu- 
dents who  throng  the  streets  in  certain  areas, 
the  dull-eyed  canal  boat-men  poling  their  way 
from  slum  to  slum — which  are  the  real  Japa- 
nese? 

All  are;  all,  and  many  more  besides;  for 
Tokyo  is  now  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
world.  From  Emperor  to  beggar,  the  whole 
picture  of  modern  Japan  is  before  us  in  Tokyo. 
For  this  reason  Presbyterian  young  people  are 
very*  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  support  of  Christian  work  in  this 
city.  For  their  use,  this  booklet  of  stories  and 
sketches  from  Tokyo  has  been  prepared  by 
missionaries  there  and  printed  in  Japan. 

'The  Year  Book  of  Prayer  for  Missions"  con- 
tains  a   very   brief  description    of  the  work  of 
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each  missionary  on  our  staff.  In  'Telling  Tales 
on  Tokyo"  will  be  found  the  human  side  of  the 
work  which  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  year 
book.  Excepting  for  the  names  of  the  authors, 
the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  specific  mention 
of  the  work  of  any  particular  missionary.  In 
the  seventy-five  years  since  Dr.  James  Hepburn, 
first  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Japan,  settled 
just  outside  Yokohama,  Christianity  has  become 
one  of  the  three  religions  officially  recognized 
in  Japan.  Japanese  pastors  are  in  charge  of 
the  churches;  Japanese  educators  are  in  charge 
of  our  mission  schools  above  the  kindergarten 
grade,  and  in  general  the  missionaries  work 
as  colleagues  and  associates  rather  than  as 
leaders.  Each  who  has  had  a  share  ini  writing 
this  book,  hovv^ever,  writes  of  the  work  in  which 
he  is  specially  engaged. 

Constance   M.   Hallock. 
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A   MOTHERS*   DAY   QUEST 

C.   Irene    Walling 

The  poet,  who  sang  of  East 
and  West,  ''Never  the  twain 
shall  meet",  had  never  lived 
in  Tokyo.  Here  the  two  civ- 
ilizations not  only  meet  but 
mingle  until  the  result  is  like 
marble  cake,  not  very  homo- 
geneous but  extremely  interesting.  Japanese 
young  people  of  Tokyo,  therefore,  are  being 
raised  in  an  atmosphere  neither  Japanese  nor 
predominantly  foreign.  Their  interests  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  youth  in  America.  They  read 
many  of  the  same  books;  they  enjoy  the  same 
sports;  they  see  the  same  movies.  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Betty  Boop  are  just  as  popular  here  as 
elsewhere. 

Tokyo  students,  moreover,  are  quite  well  in- 
formed about  American  holidays  and  are  even 
adopting  some  of  them  and  adapting  them  to 
their  own  needs.  For  example,  during  chapel 
the  day    before  the  Empress'  birthday  (a  holi- 
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day),  Miss  Mitani,  Principal  of  Joshi  Gakuin 
(Mission  High  School  for  Girls)  told  how 
Mothers'  Day  is  observed  in  America.  She  sug- 
gested to  the  students  that  since  the  Empress 
symbolizes  the  Mother  of  Japan,  it  would  be 
fitting  to  celebrate  her  birthday  with  special 
acts  of  kindness  toward  their  own  mothers. 
Each  girl  was  requested  to  make  a  written  re- 
port on  how  the  day  was  spent. 

No  knight  of  the  Round  Table  ever  fared 
forth  on  a  quest  more  enthusiastically  than  did 
these  school  girls,  and,  like  the  knights  of  old, 
some  met  with  indifference,  some  with  disaster, 
some  with  success.  Some  lacked  imagination 
and  had  nothing  unusual  to  report;  others  had 
too  much  imagination  and  got  into  trouble.  One 
unwittingly  passed  the  torch  on  to  another.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  the  reports : 

Yumiko  was  so  anxious  to  get  up  early  that 

she  kept  waking  up  at  frequent  intervals  and 

consequently  overslept. 

Aiko  helped  about  the  house  all  morning. 

As  the  crowning  touch  to  her  bit  of  service, 

she    planned    to    buy  some  carnations.     Her 
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mother,  however,  vetoed  the  proposal.  Out 
of  deference  to  Mothers'  Day,  Aiko  omitted 
her  usual  protest. 

Hideko's  mother  was  confined  to  her  bed 
with  a  bad  cold.  Thinking  that  this  was  a 
fine  opportunity  for  service,  Hideko  prepared 
breakfast  and  carried  it  to  the  sick-room, 
only  to  be  greeted  with  ''Don't  come  near  me. 
You  mustn't  risk  catching  cold  with  examina- 
tions only  a  week  off.  Leave  the  room  im- 
mediately and  start  studying."  Thus  the  good 
deed  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Since  Taeko  could  think  of  no  way  to  serve 

her  mother,  she  decided   to   be   kind  to   her 

large  bird-dog.    Knowing  the  health  value  of 

sunshine,  Taeko  led  John  to  a  sunny  spot  and 

tied  him  to  a  copper  drain  pipe,  just  installed 

at  considerable  expense.     All  went  well  until 

a    passing    cat    caught   the    dog's    attention. 

Then  off  ran  John,  precious  pipe  and  all. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that 

all  the  girls  met  with  opposition  or  disaster,  but, 

as  in  life,  hardships    are  more  interesting  than 

easy   successes.     It  would   also  be  incorrect  to 
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suggest  that  all  the  girls  were  whole-hearted  in 
carrying  out  the  principal's  idea.  Some  there 
were  who  set  about  their  quest  with  more  com- 
pulsion than  enthusiasm.  Here  are  extracts 
from  the  diaries  of  two  such  girls : 

*'0n  the  night  before  Mothers'  Day,  I  had 
just  gone  downstairs  to  get  my  sister  to  help 
me  with  my  English  lesson  when  Mother 
called :  'Fumiko,  go  to  the  drug  store  and  buy 
me  three  stamps.'  I  was  about  to  complain 
of  the  cold  when  before  my  eyes  floated  the 
face  of  Miss  Mitani  speaking  to  us  in  chapel. 
I  hastily  agreed  to  go. 

"  *Will  wonders  never  cease !      Though    it 
should  hail,  I'll  call  today  good,'  gasped  my 
astonished  mother." 
The  second  account  is  naive  and  carefree. 

"  'Kimi  Chan!  Kimi  Chan!  What  a  sleepy- 
head you  are!'  My  mother's  voice  finally 
broke  through  my  dreams  and  I  opened  my 
eyes.     'Come,  you'll  be  late  for  your  lesson.' 

"I  flew  out  of  bed,  for  today  is  Mothers' 
Day,  and  I  had  to  obey.  At  nine  I  grabbed 
my  bag  and  hurriedly  left  the  house.     Think- 
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ing  piano  lessons  senseless  but  inescapable,  I 
boarded  a  streetcar  and  went  to  my  teacher's 
studio.  Although  I  had  practiced  very  little, 
my  teacher  said,  *Kimiko  San,  today  you  have 
played  very  w^ell.' 

"I  returned  home  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  stopping  on  the  way  to  buy  five  carna- 
tions. I  placed  one  on  each  of  my  brothers' 
desks,  one  at  mother's  place  and  one  at  mine. 
I  was  about  to  put  one  at  father's  place  when 
I  thought  it  would  be  strange  to  suggest 
father  showing  filial  piety  toward  mother, 
and  so  I  added  it  to  mine. 

"That  evening  after  considering  what  I  had 
done  for  Mothers'  Day,  I  was  embarrassed  at 
having  done  so  little.  But,  all  the  same,  it 
was  a  happy  day." 

Many  other  adventures  might  be  recounted 
but  there  is  space  for  only  one  more,  a  rather 
unique  experience  in  that  the  student  inspired 
another. 

''When  I  awakened  this  morning  and  re- 
called that  it  was  Mothers'  Day,  I  hopped  out 
of  bed.    Even  the  cold  room  and  the  supersti- 
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tion,  *If  you  are  too  energetic  early  in  the 
morning,  it  will  rain'  failed  to  quench  my 
good  spirits.  Mother  was  still  asleep  since 
she  had  been  up  until  two  o'clock  awaiting 
father's  return.  Thinking  to^  surprise  her, 
I  hastened  to  the  living-room  to  arrange  the 
flowers  for  the  Dolls'  Festival.  They  were 
already  arranged !  Next  I  went  to  shine  the 
shoes.     They  were  brightly  polished! 

''  'Who  could  have  done  this?'  I  wondered 
The  maid?  No.  She  even  forgets  her  re- 
gular duties.' 

"I  ran  to  the  kitchen. 

"  'Good  morning.  Miss.' 

"  'Good  morning,  Neya.  Who  polished  the 
shoes  and  arranged  the  flowers?' 

"  'Yesterday  I  overheard  you  telling  the 
mistress  about  Mothers'  Day.  Since  my  own 
mother  lives  in  the  country,  I  thought  I'd  do 
something  for  the  mistress.' 

"  'How  nice  of  you !  Then  tonight  I'll  write 
a  letter  to  your  mother  for  you.'  " 
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THE    DOOR   OF    HOPE 

Gladys  D.  Walser 

Soap  factories,  tanneries, 
slaughter  houses;  land  so 
low  that  with  every  torren- 
tial rain  the  one-story 
shacks  are  flooded;  narrow 
lanes,  bordered  on  each 
side  with  stagnant  open 
sewers :  such  are  the  surroundings  of  the  Kobo- 
kan  (Door  of  Hope  Settlement),  in  one  of  the 
worst  slum  districts  of  Tokyo.  Here  for  more 
than  ten  years  Japanese  and  missionary  women 
have  been  cooperating  to  bring  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slums  a  consciousness  of  the 
abundant  life  which  Jesus  offers  to  all  who  love 
Him. 

At  first,  reluctance  in  making  use  of  the  many 
privileges  offered  was  shown  by  some  of  the 
poorer  families.  Gradually,  however,the  selling 
of  ''cheap"  government  rice  at  the  Settlement 
has  attracted  even  the  most  timid.  Now,  they, 
too,   feel   a   welcome   awaits  them   when  they 
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come  to  buy  their  few  sen's  worth  of  rice  a  day. 
They  show  their  affection  for  the  place  by  join- 
ing with  other  families,  in  the  spring,  in  bring- 
ing some  treasured  shrub  or  tree,  which  they 
have  carefully  nurtured,  to  plant  in  the  barren 
plot  surrounding  the  building.  For  many,  all 
the  beauty  they  know  is  centered  in  this  plain 
two-storied  stucco  building,  with  its  playground 
and  pocket  handkerchief  of  a  garden. 

On  entering  the  building,  one  receives  an  im- 
pression of  activity  amounting  almost  to  con- 
fusion. First,  there  is  a  room  crowded  with  wo- 
men busily  making  gay  hooked  rugs,  and  pati- 
ently weaving  colorful  woolen  scarfs  on  hand 
looms.  The  window-seat  is  occupied  by  several 
koir  or  large  wicker  baskets,  each  containing  a 
quiescent  or  howling  infant.  The  mothers  have 
no  one  with  whom  to  leave  their  babies,  so  bring 
them  along. 

No  wonder  there  is  gay  chatter  as  the  women 
work,  for  here  is  a  creative  task  comparable  to 
none  they  had  before  the  Settlement  offered 
them  this  labor.  Ten  hours  a  day,  these  women 
once    sewed   thumbs    on   white    cotton    gloves, 
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receiving  ten  or  twenty  sen  sl  day  for  their 
labor.  Now  the  same  women  receive  one  yen 
or  more,  a  day  for  congenial  and  interesting 
work.  When  the  cries  from  some  unhappy  baby 
become  persistent,  the  bright  faced  resident 
nurse  appears  to  see  if  temper  or  temperature 
is  causing  the  tempest.  If  the  latter,  she  takes 
charge  and  administers  the  necessary  treat- 
ment. 

Passing  on  to  the  large,  airy  kindergarten 
room,  where  sixty  or  seventy  children  spend  the 
major  part  of  their  day,  we  note  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  former  scene.  Silence  prevails.  In 
neat  rows  on  the  floor  are  laid  futon  or  thick 
mats.  Each  is  occupied  by  a  child,  covered  with 
a  patchwork  quilt  which  the  Mothers'  Club  has 
lovingly  provided.  It  is  the  afternoon  rest 
period  and  whether  asleep  or  awake,  each  child 
is  quiet.  This  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  patient 
kindergartners,  for  when  the  children  first 
came  to  the  Settlement  they  were  more  undis- 
ciplined than  the  average.  Both  parents  are 
away  at  work  during  the  day,  and  the  squalor 
and    inadequacy   of   the  home  make  discipline 
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difficult. 

Suddenly  we  are  conscious  of  an  alluring 
fragrance  of  shioyaki  or  broiled  fish.  In  a 
makeshift  kitchen  (for  the  building  has  already- 
become  inadequate  for  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  work  which  hasi  taken  place  during 
the  year)  ten  or  more  women  are  busily  cook- 
ing. The  leader  may  be  Japanese  or  missionary 
cooking  teacher.  In  the  classes,  for  which  the 
women  pay  only  a  few  sen  for  supplies,  the 
value  of  a  balanced  diet  of  nutritious  food  is 
taught.  The  kitchen,  small  at  best,  is  crowded, 
not  only  with  the  women,  some  with  babies  on 
their  backs,  but  also  with  as  many  youngsters 
clinging  to'  their  mother's  kimono,  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  taste  of  what  their  noses  tell  them 
will  be  a  rare  treat. 

Lusty  shouts  and  the  scuffle  of  geta-ed  feet 
announce  the  fact  that  neighborhood  children, 
out  of  school,  have  dashed  into  the  playground. 
Swings,  slides,  giant  strides,  which  stood  empty 
a  few  moments  ago,  are  now  crowded  with 
happy,  laughing  children.  When  tired  of  out- 
door play,  some  of  the  older  children  come  in  to 
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join  the  clubs  where  English,  international  rela- 
tions and  other  subjects  are  studied,  or  where 
some  group  activity  is  undertaken.  Several 
more  studious  youngsters  find  their  way  to  the 
library.  There  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
stories  of  brave  samurai  or  fairy  tales  of  lovely 
princesses,  completely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
soon  they  must  return  to  a  pickle  and  rice  sup- 
per, and  a  night's  sleep  under  ragged,  insuffici- 
ent coverings. 

The  Door  of  Hope — and  such  it  has  been  to 
many  who  have  entered — is  bank,  school,  hos- 
pital, place  of  business,  and  church  to  the  neigh- 
borhood families.  The  children  bank  their  pen- 
nies— when  they  have  any — at  the  Settlement 
so  that,  when  the  burning  days  of  summer  come, 
they  can  pay  their  share  toward  a  week  of 
camp.  One  boy  who  went  last  year  is  trying  to 
save  double  the  amount  so  that  some  "buddy'*, 
less  fortunate,  may  know  the  joys  of  the  simple 
life  this  summer.  No  playground  fun  for  this 
generous  Jiro !  He  must  go  to  sell  bean  cakes 
every  day  after  school,  or  the  goal  will  not  be 
reached. 
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When  the  father  of  the  Ishikawa  family  falls 
ill  with  dreaded  tuberculosis,  the  friends  of  the 
Settlement,  who  have  employed  him  for  house 
cleaning,  help  him  to  enter  a  charity  hospital. 
When  the  doctor,  who  gives  his  time  once  a 
week  to  clinic  w^ork  at  the  Settlement,  discovers 
that  the  six  j^ear  old  daughter  in  the  same  fam- 
ily is  infected,  ways  and  means  are  found  to  put 
her  in  a  hospital  so  she  may  be  cured  before  the 
disease  becomes  advanced. 

International  inclinations  lead  the  Kobokan 
into  interesting  adventures,  such  as  having  a 
yearly  exhibition  of  drawings  and  handwork  by 
the  children  to  teach  customs  of  other  countries. 
Also  a  Sunday  School  has  been  started  for  the 
Korean  children  of  the  vicinity.  And  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  Tokyo  slums,  the  Door  of  Hope 
stands  open,  and  many  an  underprivileged 
child,  unemployed  mother  or  stricken  father, 
has  found  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 
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THE  WARP  AND  WOOF  OF  AN  ARMY 
BLANKET 

Ruth  E.  Hannaford 

First  Thread — of  unmeasured  length. 

Mt.  Fuji,  incomparable 
symbol  of  Japan,  rises  in 
superb  isolation  from  low 
foothills,  her  base  half  en- 
circled by  five  lovely  lakes. 
These  lakes  lie  in  charming 
country  far  removed  from 
the  railroad ;  the  shores  are 
fringed  with  small  farming 
villages.  These  villages, 
seen  from  the  lake,  form  a  picturesque  part  of 
the  landscape,  the  great  thatched  roofs  and 
simple  lines  of  the  houses  fitting  into  the  back- 
ground of  hills;  at  a  nearer  approach  they  are 
seen  to  be  squalid,  unsanitary  homes  of  ignor- 
ance and  poverty. 
Second  Thread — ten  years  snarled. 

Tadae  San  was  born  into  one  of  the  homes  in 
one  of  these  villages.      The  chief  furnishing  of 
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these  homes  is  a  fire  in  a  great  box  sunken  in  the 
floor  under  an  opening  in  the  roof.  Over  this 
fire  the  cooking  is  done  and  around  it  the  fam- 
ilies warm  themselves  and  do  their  winter  work 
of  making  sandals  of  rice  straw.  In  summer  the 
homes  are  filled  with  racks  of  silkworms,  re- 
peatedly passing  through  all  the  stages  from 
egg  to  cocoon,  and  in  the  process  demanding  the 
unremitting  labor  of  the  whole  family. 

In  Tadae's  family  there  were  the  grand- 
mother, who  just  sat  by  the  fire  or  pottered 
about  the  house ;  the  father,  who  spent  very 
little  time  at  home,  and  when  he  did  come  was 
usually  either  raging  or  sodden  with  drink ;  the 
uncomplaining  mother,  who  worked  from  day- 
light till  midnight  in  the  house,  or  the  fields,  or 
with  the  silkworms;  and  a  long  succession  of 
babies,  who  were  carried  around  on  the  moth- 
er's back  until  each  in  turn  either  died  or  began 
to  carry  a  smaller  baby  on  his  own  back.  The 
babies  did  sicken  and  die,  one  by  one,  until  only 
Tadae  San,  ten  years  old,  an  older  sister  of  fif- 
teen, and  a  younger  sister  of  seven  were  left. 
Third  Thread — two  years  short. 
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The  father's  dissolute  living  had  brought  the 
family  almost  to  destitution,  yet  money  had 
been  borrowed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  marry- 
ing off  the  eldest  daughter  to  a  man  of  the 
father's  choosing  whom  the  girl  had  never  seen 
until  the  wedding  day.  About  the  time  Tadae 
San  passed  her  twelfth  birthday,  her  elder 
sister  came  home  bringing  her  baby  with  her, 
unable  to  remain  any  longer  with  the  drunken 
wretch  to  whom  her  father  had  married  her. 
Two  more  mouths  to  be  filled,  when  the  family 
resources  were  already  reduced  to  nothing!  The 
next  time  the  recruiting  agent  for  a  Tokyo  fac- 
tory came  to  the  village,  Tadae  San's  father 
hastened  to  make  a  bargain  with  him;  and 
when  he  returned  to  Tokyo,  thirteen  year  old 
Tadae  San  accompanied  him,  to  begin  life  as  a 
factory  worker. 
Fourth  Thread — five  years  broken  and  knotted. 

Tadae  San  was  taken  to  a  woolen  factory 
which  covered  three  sides  of  an  enclosure,  the 
fourth  side  being  occupied  by  the  dormitory  in 
which  lived  the  girl  workers,  recruited,  like 
Tadae  San,  from  the  poverty-stricken  rural  dis- 
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tricts.  Eight  girls  shared  a  room  in  the  dormi- 
tory. Some  arose  at  four  o'clock  to  work  from 
five  until  two,  then  do  the  necessary  cleaning 
up;  others  got  to  bed  after  midnight,  having 
worked  from  two  until  eleven.  The  only  rest 
days  each  month  were  the  first  and  third  Sun- 
days, and  the  girls  could  never  leave  the  factory 
enclosure  without  securing  permission.  One  or 
two  nights  a  week  sewing  and  simple  primary 
school  subjects  were  taught.  At  other  times, 
under  the  guise  of  recreation  and  exercise,  the 
factory  put  on  a  program  of  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  done  by  the  girls  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  a  song,  the  main  theme  of  which  was 
**We  must  love  our  country  and  our  factory  and 
be  willing  to  sweat  for  them."  At  first  Tadae 
San  earned  about  thirty  sen  (fifteen  cents)  a 
day,  part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  factory  for 
her  meagre,  unappetizing  food ;  later  she  was 
able  to  earn  seventy  sen,  and  finally  even  one 
yen  (fifty  cents)  a  day.  Practically  all  of  her 
earnings  she  sent  to  her  family. 
Fifth  Thread — four  years  vibrant.     ^ 

A  number  of  woolen  factories  consolidated, 
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and  Tadae  San,  at  eighteen  an  experienced 
worker  able  to  handle  many  machines  at  once, 
was  transferred  to  a  larger  but  most  unsanitary- 
factory.  Missionary  and  Japanese  Christian 
workers  held  weekly  meetings  in  this  factory, 
where  the  girls  were  taught  to  sing  hymns  and 
to  understand  the  Bible.  God  became  a  reality 
to  Tadae  San  and  all  the  girls  who  attended 
these  meetings;  life,  for  the  first  time,  took  on 
meaning  and  value.  The  pitifully  drab,  over- 
worked days  of  these  girls  were  now  shot 
through  with  new  interests,  bringing  joys  and 
enthusiasms  never  known  before.  They  bright- 
ened up  their  wardrobes  with  embroidery  and 
other  handwork  they  were  taught  to  do;  they 
found  self  expression  in  the  entertainments 
which  they  planned  and  executed  each  Christ- 
mas for  the  many  girls  in  the  factory  who  did 
not  attend  the  Christian  meetings.  Tadae  San 
with  several  of  her  friends  was  baptized  in  a 
nearby  church,  and  with  this  decisive  step 
acquired  new  maturity  and  responsibility  for 
the  little  Christian  group  within  the  factory. 
These  were  the  happiest  years  of  Tadae  San's 
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life. 

Sixth  Thread — two  years  frayed 

When  Tadae  San  was  twenty-two  the  Man- 
churian  Incident  took  place.  This  greatly  acce- 
lerated military  operations  in  bleak  Manchuria, 
many  extra  army  blankets,  heavy  uniforms,  etc. 
were  needed  suddenly.  Huge  orders  poured  in 
to  the  factory;  faster  and  yet  more  fast  clacked 
the  machines,  longer  and  yet  more  long  hours 
worked  the  girls.  No  new  workers  were  em- 
ployed, but  as  ever  increasing  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  girls  in  the  number  of  machines  each 
must  handle  and  in  the  number  of  hours  each 
must  work,  Tadae  San's  body— which  had  been 
but  a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine  for  nine 
years  —  gave  way  under  the  terrific  strain 
and  she  returned  to  her  home  a  victim  of  dread 
tuberculosis.  For  two  years  she  has  fought  a 
steadily  losing  fight.  The  only  Christian  in  her 
village,  she  is  constantly  told  that  it  is  her  ac- 
ceptance of  this  religion  which  has  brought 
sickness  to  her,  causing  her  family  so  much 
trouble.  But  in  spite  of  her  loneliness  and  mis- 
understanding, amounting    almost    to    persecu- 
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tion,  from  her  bed  of  hopeless  suffering  she 
writes  to  her  Christian  friends  in  Tokyo  that  her 
Bible  and  hymnal  give  her  courage  and  comfort 
daily,  and  that  she  is  waiting  patiently  for  the 
God  and  Father  of  her  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to 
take  her  to  a  place  prepared  for  her,  where 
poverty,  sin  and  suffering  shall  be  no  more. 
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PROPHETS   OF    PEACE 

I 

On  a  recent  short  visit  in 
Shanghai,  Toyohiko  Kagawa, 
Japan's  well  known  Christian 
leader,  was  asked  to  speak  in 
the  very  Fitch  Memorial 
Church  whose  Chinese  pastor  and  his  family 
were  made  away  with  by  Japanese  soldiers 
during  the  ''Shanghai  Incident"  in  1932.  The  in- 
vitation to  Kagawa  San  to  speak  in  this  church, 
and  the  translation  into  Chinese  of  his  book, 
"Love,  the  Law  of  Life",  are  truly  heartening 
evidences  that  Christian  love  can,  and  does, 
transcend  the  barriers  of  race  and  the  hatreds 
engendered  by  political  and  economic  intrigue. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  love  is  the 
following  preface  which  Kagawa  San  has  writ- 
ten for  the  Chinese  translation  of  his  book: — 

"I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  preface  for  the 
Chinese  edition  of  'Love  the  Law  of  Life.'  It 
has  made  me  very  sad,  for  my  nation  is  con- 
stantly  breaking  the  Law   of  Love   toward  the 
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Middle  Kingdom.  I  myself  love  China  as  I  love 
Japan.  And  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  pray- 
ing for  the  speedy  coming  of  peace  in  China.  It 
causes  me  intolerable  shame  to  reflect  upon  the 
violence  that  Japanese  militarism  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  China,  in  spite  of  all  my  prayers. 
And  I  am  surprised  at  the  tolerance  of  the  Chin- 
ese brother,  who  has  translated  my  book,  in 
spite  of  Japan's  immoral  acts.  Though  a  mill- 
ion times  I  should  ask  pardon,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  cover  the  sins  of  Japan.  Therefore 
I  have  lacked  the  courage  to  write  this  intro- 
duction. Chinese  leaders  may  well  accuse  me 
of  impotence.     I   deserve  the  charge. 

"If  only  Japan  will  repent,  and  establish  per- 
manent friendship  with  China!  There  is  no 
other  way  than  by  the  Law  of  Love.  And  not 
only  in  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan, 
if  we  hope  for  a  progressive  uniting  of  all  the 
cultures  of  the  nations  and  races  of  the  whole 
world,  there  is  no  other  way  than  through  the 
principle  of  redemptive  love.  The  law  of  re- 
demptive love  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
universe.     Kropotkin's    instinctive    love    is    not 
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enough.  Instinctive  love  does  not  transcend 
race.  It  is  the  redemptive  love  that  Christ  lived 
and  practiced  that  alone  transcends  race.  This 
type  of  redemptive  love  must  grow  in  us,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe  we 
must  labor  to  save  the  unhappy  peoples  of  the 
world.  Since  the  Japanese  nation  was  unable 
to  sense  this  great  redemptive  love,  I  suffer  the 
sorrows  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  Forgive  us! 
You  sons  of  Confucius  and  Motzu,  forgive  us 
in  the  name  of  your  great  peace-loving  sages! 
Some  day  the  Japanese  will  cast  away  sword 
and  gun  and  awaken  to  the  love  of  the  Cross. 
Just  now  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  to  beseech 
your  pardon.  And  there  are  an  uncounted 
number  of  young  souls  in  Japan  who  like  myself 
are  asking  for  pardon, — ^this  is  my  message  to 
Chinese  brothers  who  may  read  this  book." 
February  8,  1934. 

II 

His  clothes  are  always  old,  but  always  clean; 
his  face  has  strength  and  the  far-seeing  vision 
of  the  prophet — this  laborer,  now  turned  auth- 
or,   who  is  a  Christian,    but  can  not  conscient- 
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iously  support  the  Church,  which  he  thinks 
ministers  to  the  privileged  only.  Once  the  sec- 
retary of  the  ''Anti-War  League"  among  labor- 
ers and  a  member  of  'The  Friends  of  Jesus", 
Mr.  H.  later  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
"Emergency  Peace  Committee".  This  committ- 
ee worked  valiantly  to  turn  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple into  ways  of  peace  during  the  troublesome 
days  between  the  "Manchurian  Incident"  and 
the  "Shanghai  Incident".  Even  though  there 
is  no  free  press  in  Japan,  Mr.  H.  bravely  printed 
the  facts  regarding  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute. 
Facts  always  thwart  militarism.  Mr.  H.,  al- 
ways "the  friend  of  sinners",  was  detained  not 
long  ago  by  the  police  and  subjected  to  rough 
treatment,  the  authorities  erroneously  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  information  they  wanted  about 
someone  they  had  arrested.  During  the  two 
weeks  that  he  was  held,  he  invariably  "turned 
the  other  cheek".  Uncompromising,  "carrying 
his  cross",  he  works  day  and  night  for  a  warless 
world,  where  justice  and  peace  will  be  possible. 

Ill 
Rev.    Mr.    K.'s    clothes,    in    contrast  to    Mr. 
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H.'s,  are  always  quite  in  fashion.  But  there  is 
something  deeper  than  that  which  makes  him 
what  he  is — the  outstanding  Christian  peace 
leader  in  Japan.  Pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Japan;  father  of  an  interesting 
family;  mentioned  as  goodwill  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.A.;  a  progressive  in  religious  thought 
and  a  pacifist;  Chairman  of  the  Japanese 
Branch  of  "The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,'* 
most  liberal  pacifist  movement  in  Christendom 
and  most  ''dangerous"  (from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  would  maintain  the  status  quo)  ;  for 
this  reason,  often  visited  by  the  police,  but,  with 
nothing  to  hide,  gradually  gaining  the  confid- 
ence of  all ;  utterly  fearless,  yet  wise ;  mention- 
ed as  president  of  Doshisha,  an  important 
Christian  university ;  the  only  clergyman  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokyo  Y.M.C.A.,  Mr. 
K.,  just  after  the  fateful  ''Manchurian  Inci- 
dent", visited  the  Japanese  Foreign  Oflfice,  the 
Chinese  Minister  resident  in  Tokyo,  as  well  as 
Japanese  newspapers,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  sentiments  of  ''the  ignoble  minority,"  the 
Japanese  Christian  pacifists. 
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IV 

A  bamboo  grove  on  the  left,  fresh  green 
patches  of  rice  paddies  on  the  right,  and 
straight  ahead  the  low,  brown  frame  buildings 
of  Keisen  Jo  Gakuin.  Michi  Kawai,  graduate 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  former  secretary  of  the  Y.W.C. 
A.,  Chairman  of  the  Japan  Women's  Peace 
Association,  is  the  personality  about  which  this 
unique  giris'  school  is  built.  Contrary  to  the 
stereotyped  form  of  education,  Miss  Kawai  has 
put  her  emphasis  on  a  knowledge  of  garden- 
ing, international  relationships  and  other 
subjects  not  usually  included  in  a  girls'  school 
curriculum. 

Seated  behind  a  desk  piled  high  with  letters 
and  packages,  neatly  addressed  and  ready  for 
the  Japanese  school  girls  to  send  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  Toronto,  Cairo,  New  Zealand 
and  America,  Miss  Kawai  told  her  reason  for 
emphasizing  international  relations. 

"No  education  can  be  complete  unless,  while 
in  the  formative  period,  girls  can  be  trained  in 
peace  education.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
I  believe  this.  First,  my  experience  abroad  has 
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made  me  realize  that  we  must  know  people  of 
other  countries.  Ignorance  breeds  fear  or  in- 
difference. Secondly,  my  idea  of  peace  comes 
out  of  my  idea  of  patriotism.  Men  and  women 
show  their  patriotism  in  various  ways.  Because 
I  love  my  country  I  renounce  war.  Only  love  is 
constructive  and  only  a  patriotism  based  on  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  can  be  worthy  of  one's  love  of 
one's  own  country. 

"No  organized  peace  movement  can  be  ef- 
fective unless  those  associated  with  it  are  like 
minded  in  their  reliance  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus — namely,  that  all  men  are  brothers  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  harries  of  nationalism.'* 

The  rich,  deep  tone  of  a  bell  sounded.  "That 
is  our  bell  from  China.  My  friend,  who  lived 
there,  willed  it  to  me  when  he  died  and  I  had  it 
brought  here.  We  ring  it  for  each  class  in 
order  that  we  may  remember  that  the  voice  of 
China  calls  us  to  be  friends." 
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SOMETHING    NEW    IN    COMMENCEMENTS 

Helen   O.   Reischauer 

A  soft  spring  morning 
in  one  of  the  open  suburbs 
'^  of  Tokyo;  a  plain  wooden 
building  of  regulation 
school  architecture;  an  audience  in  the  spac- 
ious gymnasium  of  some  sixty  young  people  and 
children  and  the  back  and  side  seats  filled  with 
parents  and  friends.  Quite  evidently  a  com- 
mencement: but  why  ''something  new"  in  this 
well-schooled  land,  unless  it  is  that  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  five  looks  absurdly  small? 

Yet  it  is  something  new  and  not  only  unusual, 
but  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  for  this  is  the 
first  class  of  the  first  oral  school  for  the  deaf  to 
graduate  from  its  high  school  department;  and 
these  are  not  ordinary  pupils  or  an  ordinary 
graduating  class,  but  young  people  who  have 
undertaken  the  most  difficult  type  of  education 
known — ^that  of  learning  to  speak  without  ever 
hearing  a  sound  and  of  understanding  what  is 
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spoken  by  others  without  ever  hearing  a  word 
that  is  said.  This  is  'The  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf"  (Nippon  Ro-Wa  Gakko)  and  these  are 
the  first,  whose  parents  ventured,  in  their  grief 
and  despair  over  the  helplessness  of  their  deaf 
children,  to  try  this  seemingly  impossible  way 
out  to  understanding  and  life. 

And  who  can  these  young  people  be  and 
what  will  they  do  after  these  fourteen  years  of 
preparation  are  over?  I  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce them  to  you.  And,  of  course,  this  being  the 
Orient,  we  shall  start  with  the  only  boy  in  the 
class  for  it  is  a  case  of  "gentlemen  first,  please'* 
and  he  reads  the  class  response.  He  is  the 
youngest  in  the  class,  coming  as  he  does  from  a 
very  fine  family  which  has  been  able  to  give  him 
both  material  and  educational  assistance.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  commission  sent  to 
the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference,  and 
later  was  able  to  direct  money,  freed  in  Japan 
from  competitive  military  use,  into  channels  for 
the  recent  remarkable  development  of  the 
Government's  program  for  educating  deaf 
children ;  he  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to 
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this  school,  also.  This  boy  has  older  brothers 
who  are  university  students  to  be  proud  of 
and  I  have  always  felt  sorry  for  him  in 
consequence.  But  as  he  gave  his  well-worked 
out  talk,  with  illustrated  charts  of  the  progress 
of  transportation  from  the  early  two-wheeled 
carts  to  the  airplanes  of  today  that  have  their 
passenger  and  mail  routes  over  Japan,  I  saw 
the  look  of  glowing  pride  in  his  father's  face 
and  I  knew  I  need  never  feel  sorry  for  him 
again.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  Honorary  Princi- 
pal of  the  school,  Professor  Yamamoto,  chair- 
man of  Japan's  Athletic  Association  and 
authority  on  television,  so  he  is  to  continue  his 
studies  in  science  after  he  has  had  another  year 
or  two  in  language  in  our  school. 

Of  the  four  girls  I  quite  naturally  notice  first 
the  one  who  came  the  day  the  school  was  open- 
ed to  the  public.  It  was  a  horrid,  rainy  day  and 
among  the  nine  children  came  this  exceedingly 
pretty  little  thing,  looking  like  a  big  doll  on  the 
back  of  an  older  brother.  This  act  has  been 
characteristic  of  her  family  all  along,  for  on 
many   rainy    or   snowy  days  a  devoted  brother 
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would  deposit  her  from  his  back  at  the  school 
door.  She  is  of  a  vivacious  nature  which  loves 
society  and  her  family  has  included  her  in  all 
its  social  activities.  The  brother  even  taught 
her  to  dance,  so  that  she  could  have  a  share  in 
his  parties.  Unable  to  hear,  she  is  dependent 
upon  whatever  vibrations  of  the  music  she  can 
feel  and  sometimes  is  aided  by  the  tapping  of 
the  rhythm  on  her  shoulder  by  her  brother- 
partner,  but  she  really  dances  and  enjoys  it. 
She  has  thrown  herself  into  the  life  of  the 
school  with  great  energy  and  has  done  well  in 
her  lessons.  She  goes  from  here  to  another 
difficult  adventure,  that  of  attempting  a 
domestic  science  course  with  hearing  girls. 

Now  comes  a  quiet  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
widow,  who  returns  with  her  mother  to  the 
ancestral  home  in  south  Japan  to  live  simply 
with  her  family,  taking  her  share  of  the  house- 
hold duties,  which  are  no  trifle  in  the  complicat- 
ed Japanese  home  life. 

Our  third  girl  is  the  daughter  of  Christians, 
whose  cousin  is  a  graduate  of  our  own  Girls* 
High  School  in  Tokyo,  Joshi  Gakuin,  and  who 
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taught  for  several  years  before  her  marriage  in 
this  school.  She  is  a  very  able  girl  and  has 
done  extremely  v^ell  despite  the  fact  that  her 
family  became  so  poor  that  their  pride  made 
them  take  her  out  of  school  for  a  few  years 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  tuition.  As 
soon  as  v^e  learned  the  cause  for  her  absence 
we  undertook  to  persuade  them  to  let  her 
return  as  a  scholarship  pupil.  This  scholar- 
ship was  raised  in  various  ways  and  was  finally 
assumed  by  a  missionary  family  in  Tokyo,  who 
have  ''adopted"  another  deaf  girl,  now  that  she 
has  graduated.  Those  few  years  of  disapp- 
ointment and  darkness  in  her  life  have  left  a 
shadow  on  her  otherwise  happy  disposition, 
which  grieves  us  greatly.  But  it  has  lifted  with 
these  last  happy  years  to  some  extent;  and  we 
are  hoping,  oh,  so  much,  that  the  position 
which  has  been  secured  for  her  in  a  clothing 
house  will  build  up  her  self-respect  and  find 
for  her  some  kind  and  understanding  compan- 
ions. 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  our  one  girl  who  is 
so  clever  in  artistic  sewing  of  all  sorts  that  she 
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is  to  remain  in  the  school  as  an  assistant  to  our 
overworked  tailor.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  bookshop  proprietor  in  the  far  north 
and  has  been  an  inmate,  with  her  younger  deaf 
sister,  of  our  small  dormitory  for  out-of-town 
pupils.  Her  family,  also,  are  Christians  of  long 
standing  and  she  shows  in  her  sweet  face  the 
influence  of  the  fine  spirit  of  her  home.  We  are 
glad  to  keep  her  with  us  a  little  longer. 
With  what  yearning  we  send  these  young  peo- 
ple out  into  the  world,  for  we  know  how  much 
courage  and  will-power  and  kindliness  of  spirit 
must  be  theirs,  if  they  are  to  live  a  triumphant 
life.  How  glad  we  are  that  they;  have  been 
taught  in  this  Christian  school  of  their  sonship 
in  the  family  of  mankind,  that  they  must  take 
the  part  of  loving  brothers  to  those  around  them 
and  that  they  have  a  Heavenly  Father,  Whose 
they  are  and  to  Whom  they  can  turn  at  all  times 
in  their  lives,  so  that  they  need  never  be  alone. 
Note:— "The  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf" (Nip- 
pon Ro-Wa  Gakko)  was  founded  by  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  and  Evangelical 
Churches  in  1920.  It  was  a  pioneer  in  Japan  in 
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using  the  oral  method  in  teaching  the  deaf. 
Until  that  time  all  Japanese  schools  for  the  deaf 
taught  only  the  manual  method  of  communica- 
tion. At  first  Japanese  educators  viewed  the 
work  of  ^The  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf"  with 
some  scepticism,  but  now  Government  schools 
are  copying  its  methods  and  each  year  finds 
fewer  schools  teaching  conversation  by  signs 
alone. 


^? 
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MEIJI  GAKUIN  BOYS  THINK  IN  ENGLISH 

Nathan  T.  Helm 

The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  compositions 
written  by  students  of  the 
High  School  Department  of 
Meiji  Gakuin. 

**We  have  heard  that  the 
basis  of  success  in  America 
has  been,  until  recently,  in 
terms  of  money.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that,  for 
to  us  perseverance,  honesty,  thrift,  righteous- 
ness, Christian  faith,  and  love,  are  the  basis  of 
success.  These  qualities  in  the  end  reveal  a 
man  of  noble  character.  In  considering  from 
this  point  of  view  the  relative  successes  of  two 
of  your  own  Americans,  Lincoln  and  Ford,  Lin- 
coln appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  greater  man 
for  he  was  truly  a  man  of  noble  character.  His 
sense  of  righteousness  and  his  love  for  his  fel- 
low men  caused  him  to  make  war  against  un- 
righteousness. He  lives  forever  and  his  spirit 
can  never  die.    His  firm  faith  in   God   is  ever 
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prompting  something  in  us.  He  achieved  what 
he  did  even  at  the  stake  of  his  own  dear  life  be- 
cause of  his  true  belief  in  God.  It  was  he  who 
has  made  America  what  it  is  today,  a  nation 
which  was  threatened  to  be  divided." 

''It  is  the  unity  of  the  nation  which  in  the  end 
is  the  larger  purpose  of  our  family  system  here 
in  Japan.  It  is  in  the  family  where  mutual  love, 
cooperation,  peace,  and  harmony  should  be 
fastened.  In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  chil- 
dren are  educated  into  virtuous  living  and  hap- 
piness which  prepares  them  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  national  life  and  service  in  public 
good.  Peace  of  a  family  undoubtedly  leads  to 
peace  of  a  nation  and  in  still  larger  fields  pre- 
pares for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world, 
for  a  family  cannot  live  unto  itself  alone,  but 
its  greater  duty  is  to  live  for  the  nation  and 
render  service  to  society." 

''In  our  family  life  it  has  often  been  the  case 
that  the  father  has  been  the  absolute  ruler, 
however,  the  father  can  only  rule  if  he  is  rea- 
sonable. He  must  not  be  an  absolute  autocrat. 
If   he   is  wrong  we  ought  to  demand  his  recon- 
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sideration  and  advise  and  expostulate  with  him. 
In  fact  at  such  a  time  we  need  not  obey  him.  It 
is  necessary  in  the  family  to  compromise  with 
each  other.  The  children  and  the  wife  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  what  they  think  to  be  reason- 
able. Their  wills,  which  God  has  given  them, 
must  be  held  in  respect.  Truth  cannot  be  set  at 
naught,  for  father,  mother,  and  children  are 
equal  in  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

"Women  should  have  equal  opportunities  for 
activity  and  work  as  men.  It  is  sad  to  realize 
that  in  Japan  at  present  she  is  too  secluded  at 
home,  but  a  time  will  come  when  this  shall  be 
improved  in  some  way  or  other.  The  woman  of 
future  Japan  should  not  be  confined  to  her 
home  as  she  is  in  many  cases  at  present,  living 
a  cloister-like  life,  but  she  should  work  any- 
where and  in  any  line  according  to  her  aptitudes. 
However,  she  must  not  be  as  some  American 
women  are,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  cinema, 
who  make  light  of  their  husbands,  who  are 
somewhat  haughty  and  too  free  to  be  good 
wives;  but  she  should  hold  her  husband  in 
esteem  and  help  him.     The  Japanese  woman  is 
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too  stiff,  the  American  woman  too  free,  a  happy 
medium  is  desirable." 

"Capitalism  as  it  is  today  is  not  good.  Some 
capitalists  are  too  unjust  and  too  oppressive. 
Although  capitalism  in  some  form  is  necessary 
and  may  be  allowed,  there  must  be  more  co- 
operation between  capitalists  and  workers, 
mutual  aid  is  best.  The  farmer's,  laborer's,  and 
fisherman's  plight  is  not  good.  Their  rewards 
are  too  little,  they  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
their  present  condition  which  is  miserable, 
while  the  rich  are  leading  luxurious  lives.  They 
must  be  saved  and  elevated  from  their  unhappy 
condition  of  life.  To  bring  this  about  labor 
movements,  to  some  extent,  must  be  permitted, 
as  laborers  are  necessary  for  the  development 
of  Japan." 

"Industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  life  of  Japan  and  there  are  some 
of  us  who  think  that,  if  anything  stands  in 
the  way  of  Japan's  economic  development,  that 
must  be  put  aside  even  if  it  means  war.  We  do 
not  want  war,  war  is  not  right,  we  wish  peace. 
However,  if  we  stand  aside  and  let  our  economic 
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stability  be  thwarted  by  outside  interference, 
which  would  mean  economic  death  to  our  coun- 
try, we  would  rather  go  down  fighting  than 
have  our  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
perish,  the  development  of  which  is  our  life- 
line. We  would  only  fight  if  we  are  right  and 
we  believe  that  the  above  case  is  reasonable 
and  justifiable." 

"There  are  some  of  us,  and  we  are  naturally 
in  the  minority,  who  make  this  statement,  that 
we  would  not  fight  regardless  of  the  cause 
or  occasion.  We  state  our  reasons  as  follows: 
we  must  not  engage  in  war,  it  would  destroy 
our  country.  We  should  behave  ourselves  with 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  view.  Those  who  rise 
by  the  sword  must  fall  by  the  sword ;  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  solve  international  affairs 
by  mutual  understanding  and  love." 
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A  FLOWER  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  COMFORT 

Howard    D.   Hannaford 

^^  Her  name  was  Flower  (Hana- 

^  ^^^  ^^^'  Young  and  pretty,  she  had 
W'^  ^fflg  come  up  from  a  country  town  to 
the  big  city,  Tokyo,  and  secured 
a  position  in  a  postoffice.  She 
liked  it.  Life  was  interesting  and 
pleasant. 

Then  suddenly  she  began  to  feel  ill  and  a  few 
strange  spots  appeared  on  her  body.  She  went 
to  the  skin  specialist  at  the  Imperial  University 
Hospital ;  after  examining  her  he  looked  grave 
and  said,  ''Could  you  send  your  parents  to  me? 
Yd  like  to  talk  with  them."  ''My  parents  live 
600  miles  from  Tokyo",  she  replied.  So  then  the 
doctor  told  her  the  terrible  truth — she  had 
leprosy.  Stunned  by  the  news,  her  spirit  failed 
and  she  med'tated  on  the  best  method  of  sui- 
cide. She  informed  her  superior  in  the  postoffice 
that  she  must  give  up  her  position  there  and,  on 
some  impulse  to  share  her  awful  secret,  told 
him  why.    He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  and  im- 
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mediately  asked  the  help  of  an  officer  of  **The 
Garden  of  Comfort"  (Ihaien),  a  Christian  home 
for  lepers  in  Tokyo. 

Thus  Flower  was  admitted  into  the  home,  but 
she  was  no  longer  Flower,  for  she  drooped  in 
despair  and  changed  her  name,  so  that  her 
friends  might  not  hear  of  her.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Christian  teaching  which  she  found  in 
"The  Garden  of  Comfort,"  but  she  liked  the 
radiant  face  of  the  kind  old  woman,  who  was 
superintendent,  and  listened  to  her  prayers 
every  morning.  Gradually  her  interest  grew  and 
after  six  months  her  whole  being  seemed  per- 
meated with  joy  and  she  asked  to  be  baptized. 

From  that  time  she  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Christian  life  of  the  home,  playing  the  organ  for 
services,  leading  prayer-meetings  and  teaching 
the  Bible.  Being  educated  and  intelligent,  she 
was  of  great  service  to  the  superintendent  in 
the  daily  routine  of  care  for  the  lepers  and 
sometimes  acted  as  nurse  for  one  of  them  in  the 
most  trying  stage  of  the  disease,  saying,  **She 
taught  me  about  Christ;  nothing  I  can  do  for 
her  is  too  much." 
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Meanwhile  she  was  receiving  regular  injec- 
tions of  chaulmugra  oil  and  her  system  quickly 
responded  to  it.  The  disease  seemed  arrested. 
Then  one  day,  the  doctor,  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, declared  there  was  no  leprosy  reac- 
tion to  his  tests,  but  it  was  too  soon  to  give  a  de- 
finite opinion  about  the  case.  Immediately  hope 
sprang  up  within  her.  Maybe  she  could  get 
well !  She  had  been  happy  in  'The  Garden  of 
Comfort,*'  but  now  suddenly  she  longed  to  see 
her  family  again.  After  six  months  another  ex- 
amination, no  symptons  of  leprosy,  and  she  was 
free  to  go  home.  So  she  went,  but  quietly  with- 
out saying  goodbye  to  the  other  patients,  for 
she  said  it  would  be  too  cruelly  unkind  to  them 
to  let  them  see  her  go  away,  cured,  while  they 
had  to  remain,  doomed  to  suffering  and  death. 

Thus  she  became  Flower  again.  A  new  health 
in   body  and   a  nev/  spirit  in  soul  had  bloomed 
within  her  in  'The  Garden  of  Comfort." 
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STEP   RIGHT   IN,   STUDENTS" 

Theodore  D.  Walser 

World  history  is  being  made 
in  the  Pacific.  Japan  dominates 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 
For  weal  or  for  woe,  as  goes 
Japan,  so  goes  the  Far  East. 
The  government  center,  the 
educational  center,  the  cultural 
center  of  Japan  is  Tokyo.  And 
here  we  are  in  the  center  of  tremendous, 
teeming  Tokyo,  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  attempt 
to  show  how  much  Tokyo  resembles  New  York, 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Also  it  is  no  use  for 
us  to  prove  how  thoroughly  Oriental  the  city  is. 
Kipling's  phrase,  ''East  is  East,  and  West  is 
West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet",  is  being 
proved  a  lie  before  our  eyes  in  the  capital  of 
Japan  to-day.  This  international,  intercultural, 
interclass  and  interracial  cohesion  is  being  fur- 
thered more  rapidly  through  student  move- 
ments in  Japan  than  through  any  other  means. 
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As  we  think  of  the  future,  its  problems,  and  the 
relation  of  these  problems  to  God's  Kingdom  of 
Love,  we  must  look  to  the  Japanese  student  of 
to-day  for  the  leadership  of  the  Orient  of  to- 
morrow. 

There  are  **all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men" 
among  the  eighty  thousand  university  students 
of  Tokyo.  Here  we  have  the  largest  student' 
center  in  the  Far  East  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

There  are  only  three  serious  attempts  being 
made  by  Churches  and  Missions  in  Tokyo  to 
reach  these  non-Mission  School  students,  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  One  of  these 
projects  is  the  work  of  "The  Open  Door  Student 
Center  "directed  by  a  member  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  be  sure,  at 
present,  there  are  only  two  rooms  in  w^hich  to 
work,  and  a  chapel  and  clubhouse  on  the  vacant 
lot  next  loor  are  desperately  needed.  To  be 
sure,  at  present  there  is  only  the  sum  of  Yen 
250  for  working  funds  and  we  need  Yen  1500. 
But,  even  now,  the  entrance  of  "The  Open  Door 
Student  Center"  day  and  night  welcomes  all  and 
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any  students  who  will  come.  It  may  be  a  Com- 
munist student,  who  would  like  to  smash  things; 
it  may  be  a  wan  youth,  who  contemplates  sui- 
cide; or  it  may  be  a  student  whose  mother  is 
dying  and  who  has  no  faith.  All  and  any  are 
welcome. 

We  have  no  ''hot  cha"  here,  but  hot  o  cha 
(tea)  is  usually  ready  to  be  served.  "Won't  you 
step  right  in,  students?"  Here  you  may  chance 
upon  any  one  of  the  many  Bible  classes,  clubs  or 
discussion  groups  that  center  here.  Possibly 
you  may  be  able  to  overhear  a  discussion,  in- 
formal and  impromptu,  on  miracles  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus.  Possibly  it  is  a  session  of  'The 
Raittius  Kai"  (Keio  University's  "sound  life" 
society).  You  may  be  able  to  listen  to  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  weekly  choral  society.  Or,  you 
may  have  come  on  the  evening  when  three 
Chinese  students  and  two  American  students 
(Yale  men)  are  the  guests  of  a  Japanese  group 
and  when  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute  is  being 
discussed.  Sino-Japanese  friendship  and  co- 
operation are  the  goals.  It  may  even  be  that  you 
chance  along  when  one  hundred  thirty-five  chil- 
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dren  from  the  nearby  slums,  many  of  whom 
have  never  heard  the  words  "Jesus  Christ",  are 
being  entertained  by  a  committee  of  thirty  uni- 
versity students.  It  is  Christmas  night,  and  this 
Christmas  entertainment,  where  the  guests  are 
children  from  the  under-privileged  classes,  is 
being  staged,  managed  and  paid  for  by  a  com- 
mittee containing  representatives  from  each  of 
the  fifteen  student  groups  meeting  at  'The  Open 
Door."  Or,  lastly,  you  may  be  dropping  in  when 
'The  Pole  Star  Club"  is  in  session.  To-day  the 
theme  is  "Is  co-education  suitable  for  Japan?" 
and  the  girls  from  the  women's  universities 
show  by  their  ability  to  think  well  and  to  talk 
well  that  they  are  the  equals  (superiors?)  of 
the  male  members  of  the  Club. 

Whatever  is  taking  place,  whenever  it  is, 
"step  right  in,  students".  We  may  be  able  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Mr.  Y.,  just  having  emerged  from 
a  "rest"  in  jail,  where  his  "pink"  ideas,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  authorities,  had  be- 
come red  and  then  redder.  Here,  too,  is  Mr.  N., 
the  leading  Christian  influence  among  the  ten 
thousand  students  of  his  university.  Also  would 
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you  not  like  to  meet  Mr.  Y.,    Christian  and  so- 
cialist,  hoping  to  foment  a  revolution   of  the 
status  quo   along   Christian   lines  and   without 
destructive  violence?   Here  is  Mr.  K.,  Christian 
and  pacifist,  laboring  to  establish  the  efficacy  of 
love    as   the    arbiter    of  international  relations. 
Then,  too,  of  course  there  is  the  movie  fan,  who 
plays    away    his   time    and    money;    the     7nobo 
(short  for  modern  boy)  who  strolls  on  the  Ginza 
(Tokyo's  great  white  way)  and  usually  ends  at 
a    Parisian-stjde    cafe     or     an    American-style 
dance-hall;  finally,  there  is  the  serious-minded, 
thread-bare,    penniless    student,    selling    cheap 
writing-paper,  pens    and  pencils    from  door  to 
door  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  pay  his  univer- 
sity tuition  fees.      All  these  Japanese  students 
are  welcome  night  or  day.    You,  too,  American 
students,  are  as  welcome  at  'The  Open  Door"  as 
any  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean   or   Indian  stu- 
dents.    ''Step    right    in,    students".     However, 
let  us  warn  you  that  probably  you  will  be  chal- 
lenged right  on  the  spot   to  tell  what  you,  and 
other  American  young  people  like  you,  are  do- 
ing to  create  a  society  where    all  men  of  every 
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race,  nation  and  class  can  live  in  peace  and  in 
justice  as  children  of  God.  **Step  right  in, 
students"  and  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  to 
build  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
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TELLING  TALES  ON 
TOKYO. 
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